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AN ARMOIRE OF THI 


REGENCY PERIOD 

Prencl IT e art to resist the tempta- 
on to sav tl { ornam woodwork 
of the early eighteenth century is supreme 
in its field. It would be difficult indeed to 
I te th laim in th ot the numerous 
superb examples of both wall treatment 
nd turnitur n existence in their 
or val s on Ihe Museum has 1 
cen | fortun: to acquire 

splendid specimen ot the workmanship 
of this period, remarkable not only in its 
preservation, but also in its somewhat 
nusual torn 

| I IT ) StTration ¢ which 

ompanies Ss articl lates probab 
from rs rs of the R 1k 17 15- 
72 > IS true least in point of 
stvle, though its act Xi onm hav 
been som what later 

One is strucl onc v the architec- 
tural character of the piecc It is more the 


; { 


product of an architect than of a furniture 


designer, and it is therefore to the interior 
architecture of the time that one must go 
for parallel and comparison. Probably 
no other piece of furniture has lent itself 


more readily to an architectural interpreta- 


tion than the armoire, since re: is onl\ 


one degre removed trom the built-in 
cupboard or closet, which may even use 
the same name.! According to Havard 
these two classes of armoire had alread, 

ome distinct by the fifteenth century, 


a time during 
n the 


except Tor 
Vv, whe armoire a 

} , 
and a smaller 
was never lost. 


1 + f 


of the movable type 
tic OF TN 


character he armoire 1s particular 


in evidence in our example and is brought 


1S 


kingly when 


he oth 


even more str 


with 1 


oul 
son is mad 


a compari- 
’r movable furnt- 
ture of the period, which under the ébénzstes 
of the and 
so under Charles Cressent, h 


previous century, still more 
ad been grow- 
in character. 


led to believe, was 


less and less architectonk 


Ing 


This armoire, we art 


probably built to harmonize with and com- 


aire 


ROPOLITAN 


plete the interior of a particular 


No documentary evidence has been 


room. 


forthcoming to prove this or even to sug- 





gest a definite provenance, and so we can 
only imagine what its original surround- 
ings must have been. Considered by Itself 


alone, however, 


the piece is a document of 


the greatest interest, as it illustrates clear 
the changes that were taking place in 
design in the early vears of the eighteent! 


With t 


of the crowning ped 


century. he exception, 
iment, the 


that characterizes similar work of the pre- 


perhaps 
heaviness 
has entirely 


vious century 


and the 


disappeared 


entire design suggests a searching 


fter lightness and elegance which later 
d loped into the rocaille license of Meis- 
sonnie! The insistence on the vertica 
line and the suppression of the horizonta 
re indicative of the change, but the sim- 
plicitv and firmness of the design have been | 
so well accented that the lack of the struc- | 
tural quality, which begins to show only a | 
ew vears later, is nowhere 1n evidence. 


In the eves of the purist, there may be 


lack Ol complete accord ‘and of just 
relation—as between the head 
member—bu 


panels 


these are transition 


l explain. Tt 


master on this score 


hand of a 


is indeed out of place when we come t 
examine the design and execution of th 
details. Apart from its brilliant execution 


the | ornament of the door panels 1s 


centra 


of design which will rank 


masterpiece 
every wav with anv of the work of Germail 
Boffrand at the Hotel 


1 
resembles 


soubise, which 


somewhat Unfortunately, th 
monogram |. M. A 
in unearthing the histor 
arms on the cartouch 
scrolls of the pediment vield, a 


in the roundel does not 
give us any help 


of the 
between the 


as the 


piece, 
vet, no clue to 1ts ownership. 
The 


enables us TO See the iewel-like 


the 
per fect I 


periect preservation ol plec 
of the carving, as on the day it was finished 
No one but a brilliant and highly trained 
craftsman could have done such work, an¢ 
although we can not name the author, 


should not be less esteemed than if we could 


connect it with Boffrand or De Cotte. IP 
ontrast to the work of the present 


striking ¢ 


} 
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dav and of the late eighteenth century, 
the ornament is carved from the solid 


wood; the plain surfaces being set back to 
obtain the necessary relief. The skill and 
labor that this implies Is enormous, espec- 
ially in view of the extreme refinement and 
precision of the execution. In this con- 
nection, the superb handling of the various 
planes in the door panels should be noted, 
and particularly the convex surface of the 
monogram field, where the slightest techni- 
cal slip have 
spelt disaster. This 
particular detail exem- 
the increasing 

with which 
were 


would 


plifies 

freedom 
earlier 

being treated in con- 
nection with such 
Regency motives as the 
banded reed molding. 
But this freedom ts 
kept in perfect control 
by sufficient emphasis 
on the simple trame- 
work of the design. — It 
is the omission of this 
emphasis 
which led to the ex- 
of the  mid- 
eighteenth-century 


motives 


necessary 
cesses 


design. 
The old 
and hinges are 
place and in 
working order, which 
additional evi- 
dence of the care and 
esteem with which the 


lock 
still in 


perfect 


steel 


gIVeS 


DETAIL OF 


piece has been treated since its completion. 
According to the customary arrangement, 
the armoire is assembled in eight main 
parts, consisting ot the two wings of the 
door, the two with the corner 
pilasters, the hood, including its elaborate 
lront, the bottom, and two sections of 
paneling forming the back. These parts 
are connected by steel pins, and are easil\ 
separable, enabling the piece to be moved 
through narrow and 
for transportation. 


sides 


doorways packed 


lo realize the superb qualities of design 
and craftsmanship that give such express 
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value to the piece, a first-hand examination 
is necessary, and it 1s hoped that every 
student and lover of such work will avail 
himself of the opportunity afforded by this 
recent acquisition, which is now on exhibi- 
tion in Gallery J 11. Wis Phe. Pee 


A CRUCIFIXION BY PESELLINO 


| HE remarkable thing about the small 


Crucifixion attributed to Pesellino! which 
the Museum has 
bought lately is the 
landscape background 
The figures, though 
dignified and impres- 
Sive, can not compare 
with the figures in the 
tiny picture of the 
same subject bv this 


artist which the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin bought 
an English collection 
several Vears ago. The 
Christ in that panel is 
a masterly creation 
and the people 
have a solidity of form 
and an intensity of ex- 
pression that the fig- 
not 
QOur version 


out ol 


hol, 


ures In Ours can 


approach 


is more youthful in 
workmanship and _ its 
only advantage 
over the other, 
ARES which has a gold back- 
ground, lies in the in- 


the landscape. 
Our panel shows its author’s reliance 


terest of 


on Fra Angelico, whose work it recalls in 
spirit, in color, and above all in the land- 


scape. The attribution to Pesellino is 
vouched for by several authorities, chief 
among whom is Langton Douglas, the 


editor of the most recent edition of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s History of Italian Paint- 
ing. Pesellino Wiesbach? 
came in direct contact with Fra Angelico, 


according to 


‘Tempera on wood: H. 16} in.; W. 11 in. Pur- 
chase, Marquand Fund, 1919 
Francesco Pesellino, p. 37 


/ 


a 
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working as an assistant on the pr er 


the San Marco and the | 
about the vear 1440. The fact 1s not es- 
tablished, 


the explanation of the traits of the young 


erugia alta 


however, nor is it necessary in 


painter that are due to Angelico’s influence. 
The most impressionable period of Pe- 
the time he old 
were giving p 


fifteenth century and 


when 


sellino’s life fell at 


1 
mediaeval lace to 
the natura 
all the greater 


innovators. Fra 


concepts 
lism of the 
Florentine artists were then 
\ngelico 
trary to the old idea, 1s 

Innovators [he innovation 
of his that was most prominent at the time 


himself, 


con- 
now recognized 
as one of the 
of Pesellino’s vouth was in landscape 
Berenson says that Fra Angeli 


landscape that can bi 


O 1s the first 
Italian to paint 
identified; and more than that he 
to have been the who remarked thi 


appears 
first 
part played by the atmosphere in the mod- 
ification of the color of objects, the most 
important fact in the history of European 


landscape painting. The panels which Fra 
Angelico painted for the Annunciata in 
Florence (now in the Accademia) are ex- 
amples of this after atmospherk 
effect, and these 
for our picture 
The mediaeval conception of landscape 


effort 


were the starting point 


still persists in our panel; it is not all 


founded on observation. The foreground 
is the gray, rocky ledge with crisp edges 
like split jell inherited from 


$vzantine art. 
But back of the formal foreground 


that was 


is real country with air between the be- 
holder 
light in 


pines and cypresses showing dark against 


such as one sees at twi- 


and it, 
Tuscany. 


There is a hill with 


farther shadowy hills and distant green-blue 
mountains lit up with tl 

light. The sky is luminous and opalescent 
at the horizon but higher up, back of the 


istant g 
1 level evening 


figure of Christ, are rain clouds of heavy 


blue. All except the foreground has been 
seen and set down much in the modern 
way, and this gives its peculiar interest to 
our little picture. Students of Italian 


painting will find an attraction also in that 
it shows one of the earliest glimpses into 
that mysterious, blue-peaked land that 

| deeply, 


succeeding artists explored more 
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which 
Rocks and ol 


B. B. 


the consummate IS seen 
back of the Virgin of the 


Mona Lisa 


PAPESTRIES IN) THE SUMMER 
LOAN EXHIBITION 


Two important tapestries were added 
to the loan exhibition of laces and tapes- 
tries—which opened on June 16 and will 
continue until October 31-—too late to be 
mentioned in the of the exhibition 
in the June BULLETIN 
We take this occasion, therefore, to call 
attention to these tapestries, lent by Lewis 


and to offer additional 


notice 


number of the 


L. Clarke, some 
notes on the other tapestries in the exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Clarke’s 


the famous French manufactory of 


were woven at 


tapest ries 


3eau- 


vais, under the direction of Philippe Be- 
hagle, who conducted the works between 


1084 and 1705. They form part of a set 
of The Metamorphoses and illustrate the 


fables of Vertumnus and Pomona, and 
Pan and Syrinx Ihe name of Behagle 


appears on the selvage of the latter tapes- 

vy. The designer is thought to have been 
Antoine Houasse (1645-1710), a 
rench painter of repute, whose style shows 
and Le Brun 


tr 

Reneé 
the influence of Poussin 
Phe splendid, rich colors of these tapestries 
remind one of the earlier weaves of the 
Gothic period, although in their drawing 
and composition, which reveal the classical 
taste of the time, nothing of the mediaeval 
tradition with the 
Boucher 
show the change which came in the eigh- 
teenth century, 
harmonies were preferred. 


remains. Compartson 


tapestries in the exhibition will 


when more delicate color 


[fo the same period of the late seven- 


belong three 
Mortimer L. 


known as the Grotesques 


teenth century tapestries 
from a set of five 
Schiff. This set, 


one of the 


owned by 
most successful 
woven at Beauvais, and certainly one ol 
the most beautiful. The were 
furnished by the painter-decorator, Jean 
Berain, whose favorite arabesque designs, 


Cpinois, Was 


cartoons 


with their amusing combinations of fan- 
tastic architecture and human and animal 


forms, are notable in the history of orna- 


150 
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m H sumptuous ¢ S 
red ro the use « strong, pur 
olors 1} rolden vellow background ts 
unusual, | ugh ti\ 
} 4 ¢ ‘ | 
sh tapestry weaving in th I 
eentn I I er riod \ fied b } 
xuber f Ruben s illustrated 
5 
by several examples lwo tapestries le 
b Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James evid 
formed part « set relating to the stor 
of Aen S 1on \ see Aeneas Ww S 
n n r Anchises fleeimn rom t 
sack of Trov; in the other, Aeneas and 
] 4 
beautiful ©O en Dido ol ¢ arthag are 
setting forth on a hunting expedition | 
Dr lominat no ] rs - oO ‘ iat 
preagomin< n COLO Art oreen HOw 
nd b I ompositions show t 
\ 1 in th 
ral Vored 1n tT S adage O I 
baroqu \ third tapestry lent by Mrs 
{ ee : Re all 1) 
James was tormerly in the Ffoulke Colle 


tion, and represents Vertumnus and Po 
mona. It is an excellent example ot 
Flemish weaving in the late seventeenth 
century 

The exceptionally fine, large tapestry 
lent by the Hon. William A. Clark, has for 
subject a classical theme, a queen driven 
in her chariot and escorted bv soldiers 
who bring with them captives and trophies 
of war. Does this scene represent Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyrar If so, it 1s possible 
perhaps, to identify this tapestry as one of 
a set designed in 1607 by the Flemish 
painter, Jan Snellinck (1544-1038), for 
the Oudenarde weaver, Joris Ghuys (1600- 
1620), and later repeated in smaller dimen- 
sions by Gerard Peemans. 


1S 


If this view 
correct, the tapestry 1s a remarkable 
example of Flemish weaving inthe first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The 
border, with its naturalistic floral design, is 
especially beautiful. Although such archi- 
tectural motives as cartouches and columns 
represented in full relief, came into favor in 
the seventeenth century for border designs, 
the earlier floral borders were still popular, 
and the fashion of imitating pictorial models 
had not as yet proceeded to the point 
reached in the eighteenth century, when 
the weavers imitated not only paintings, 
but their carved and gilded wooden frames. 

A second tapestry lent by the Hon. 
William A. Clark brings us to the close 


of the seventeenth century and the first 
vears of the following I his 1s a decorative 
tapestrv, rich in color, with allegorical 
figures representing Wisdom. It bears 
the city mark of Brussels and the name of 
the weaver, Albert Auwercx, who flourished 

Brussels in the second half of the seven- 
nth century and in the first part of the 

} 


as we find 


eighteent! ls name recorded 
among the master-weavers In 1707 

Phe success of the Beauvais manufactory 
n the eighteenth centurv was due in larg 


measure to the cartoons furnished the 
weavers by the celebrated French painter, 
Thoroughly imbued 


Francois Boucher 


with the jovous spirit of this age of graceful 
frivolities, Boucher’s. stvle, despite its 
artificialitv, was one of exquisite charm, 
fo reproduce the subtle gradations of tone, 

tender colors, and the elaborate com- 
positions of the paintings which Boucher 
executed for the looms of Beauvais, and 
later for the Gobelins, taxed to the full the 
technical resources of the weaver’s craft. 
How successfully this translation was ac- 
complished may be seen in the beautiful 
tapestry lent by Jules S. Bache, one of the 


famous set of the Fétes [talrenne 
Fhe set comprised in. all 


§ designed 
by Boucher 
fourteen pieces. Mr. Bache’s tapestry 
represents The Quack Doctor and The 
Peep Show; that is, 1t combines in one 
piece, aS was sometimes done, two cartoons 
from the set. It is signed with the reversed 
signature of F Boucher, 1730. 

Equally charming 1s the second Boucher 
in the exhibition, a delightful tapestry of 
Phe Dance, lent by Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, in which dainty youths and maidens 
are shown dancing in a forest glade. The 
tapestry bears Boucher’s reversed signature 
and the date 1756. To appreciate fully 
the merit of these Boucher tapestries, they 
should be considered not as independent 
works of art, but as part of a decorative 
ensemble, in which the tapestries, the gail 
painted and gilded woodwork, the furni- 
ture, often upholstered with tapestry in 
the same graceful stvle as the wall hangings, 
and many other arts of decoration contrib- 
uted their share to the harmonious em- 
bellishment of the room. Another type of 


tapestry, developed in the eighteenth 


155 


mi 
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century, confined the pictorial element to 
medallions set against a patterned back- 
eround enlivened by garlands of flowers 
and other decorative devices. Of this type, 
which Boucher brought to its highest per- 
fection, we have in the exhibition two 
attractive tapestries lent by Mrs. Frederick 
H. Allen 
exhibition in the room of European porce- 
lains in Wing H, where two more tapestries 


) 


of the set still remain i B 


[hese pieces were formerly on 


AN AMERICAN FANION AND 
ITS DECORATIONS 


Ix Gallery H 7, in a case which exhibits 
types of helmets and body defenses used 
during the Great War, there has just been 
placed on view a small flag, or fanion (Fig. 
1), which possesses not a little sentimental 
interest. It was the official emblem of the 
first American organization which went 
to the front and the only one to remain 
under fire throughout the war. This 
was the American Ambulance Corps which 
attracted volunteers from all parts of our 
country, and which was, of course, trans 


ferred to the service of our government 
under the title S. S. U. 5-646) so soon as 
the United States entered the struggle. 
Throughout vears of suffering this Ameri- 
can unit stuck grimly to its task. It took 
part in every great French engagement 
and many of its men were buried on the 
field. Its flag, which is the present one, 
was honored whenever it appeared:' it 
bears, in fact, no less than six Croix de 
Guerre which were pinned to it by Marshal 
Petain and Generals Maistre and Bruis- 
saud, and it 1s decorated with two of the 
highly prized shoulder knots or fourragéres, 
which were affixed to it by Marshals Foch 
and Petain. 

It is about the fourragéres that some- 
thing mav be said; for they concern, we 
believe, a detail in the wearing of armor 
In spite of a differing tradition as to their 
origin. This tradition, repeated by French 
officers to Stephen H. P. Pell (who as the 
last member of the ambulance in service 
deposited the flag with the Museum), is as 
follows: Centuries ago the soldiers of a 


1A seventh cross is shortly to be added 


certain company, having mutinied, were to 
be hanged, but before their sentence could 
be carried out an attack developed and 
the condemned men were called upon to 
aid in the defense. They went into action 
so to say, with halters' around their necks 
These men, it 1s stated, fought with su- 
preme bravery: hence in the end they re- 
ceived the praise of their general and 


Mort OveT, 


each man was permitted to wear as a badge 


better than this, a free pardon 


of honor a knotted cord around his shoul- 


der as a token ot past suffering 





FIG. I. FANION OF THE AMERICAN AMBU- 
LANCE NO. 5-040 §S oe SHOWIN¢ 
CROIX DE GUERRE AND FOURRA- 
GERES ATTACHED 
badge of heroism lhe same tradition 
states that from that time onward four- 
rageres were always treasured in the French 
Army as a detail of military costume, 
eranted to those only whose valor had shons 
under conditions of great privation and 
distress 
The fourragére, 1n a word, has an inter- 
esting traditional history. And this should 
be accepted gladly even by a Curator o 
Armor (who, for the rest, is apt to be ol 
an unbelieving and unregenerate race). 
It is only fair to add, however, that the 
origin of the fourragére can be explained 
in a More consecutive and in even as honor- 
able a way if we examine ancient pictures 
and by means of them trace the changes 
Foraging cords,’ used tor tving up bundles 


of torage, or for tethering horses ourrageres 


1590 
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which tl structur underwent al 
different periods; for thus it becomes clear 
that the shoulder cords in question can be 
traced back to simpler conditions until 
th appear merely as ‘“‘arming points,” 
or metal-tipped laces, whuicl rved to 
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In Fig. 
early 
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shoulder la 


lace 
2 the 
form 


centuries ago. 
ce appears 1n Its 
(sixteenth century 
| 


longer, so that it is worn looped up, its 


? 


in Fis..3 


(late seventeenth century) it has become 
metal tip having also grown in length: 
in Fig. 4, which is the modern fourragére, 


It has grown much longer—to such a degree 


100 
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that its “tree end” has become braided 
and coiled extensively: indeed, the loop 


las grown so long that 1t 1s attached 


itself | 
below as to keep the cords together. 
Moreover, th 


SO) 
e metal tip of the lacing has 
and 


SO INCTCAS( d 


a In size iS NOW a Ccon- 
spicuous and ornamental affair, no longer 


used as the tip of a lacing 
of small 
the cases figured above, 
color and tex- 


( apable ol bein 


be I 


passed through an evelet 
] 
| 


. 
In all 
the lacing 1s ornamental in 
ot the 
o survive in the soldier’s equip- 


doubt 


diameter 


in fact which 


if 


ON reasons 


1 
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ess its attractive color 


al tip; for, assuredly, 
{ the se venteenth century 
‘rudimentary organ,” 


ds 





FIG. 


8) 


nist would call it, in the sense that, 
survived, still it had lost its 
usefulness. 

Its original purpose becomes clear if we 
Thus we 
appearing on one 
shoulder only, it was earlier present on 
both. Moreover, it there appeared In 
pairs, rather than singly; it retains 
doubled condition in the azguzllette 
the modern an ornamental 


shoulder cord which is closely related to the 


““documents.”’ 
ol 


exam 


find 


ine 


that instead 


ancient 


in fact, 
Its 
ot 


Officer 


fourragere. The simplest stage of the 
shoulder cord (fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries) is illustrated in Fig. 5, in a 
portrait of a “‘Navigator’’ in the Ash- 


molean Museum in Oxford!: a later stage 
is shown in Fig. 10, the Harcourt portrait 
(1667), where the laces are long and are 
( 


‘Cf. Ffoulke, The Armourer and his Craft, 


Methuen, London, 1912, p. 108 
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looped up. In | 1g. 6, we see the original 
function of our laces—to hold up the armor 
for the arms—two laces being better than 
one for the purpose since they are more 
easily tied and are less apt to permit the 
armor to rotate out of place. We picture 
here the Duc de Nevers portrait in Hamp- 
ton Court. We find further information 
in the matter if we examine pieces of armor 
and note that they often show a pair of 
holes in the upper element of the arm 
through which our laces were passed, Fig. 
7. Sometimes these holes are furnished 
with brass evelets to protect the laces from 
fraving, Fig. 8. Again, where the upper 
plate itself 1s not perforated, it has a 
leather border riveted to it which in its 
turn is provided with evelets, Fig. 9. 

Now it is significant that the shoulder 
cords are longest in the latest portrait 
shown (Fig. 10): by that time (1067) they 
had already entered upon a path of devel- 
opment which was foreign to their original 
use—for in the earlier condition they were 
certainly long enough to serve their pur- 
pose in tving up the weight of the armor 
and in leaving length enough at the tips 
of the laces for tving a bowknot comforta- 
bly. And, thanks to the stage shown in 
Figure 10, we have now the necessary proof 
that the shoulder cords persisted In use at 
a period wht n armor tor the arms Was Very 
rarely worn, and then only in ceremonial 
costume by the highest officers. Ina word, 
we here observe that the cords are under- 
going a change of a particular kind which 
the zodlogist illustrates, under the “ prin- 
ciple of the change of function,” in such 
instances as when the gill-aperture of a 
water-breathing vertebrate becomes the 
ear-hole ot a lizard or mammal, or when 
the pointed limy scale of a fish becomes 
from its position on the edge of the mouth 
the progenitor of teeth. Hence we are 
now able to show that in the late seven- 
teenth century shoulder cords or laces were 
losing their usefulness as “arming points”’ 
and were becoming mere ornaments or 
“recognition marks,”’ enabling their wearer 
to be distinguished as high in the order of 
military dignity. Therefore it is not 
remarkable that they should be coveted 
by a lower officer or an enlisted man, and 


10] 


that they should finally come to be granted 
him, with added color and glitter, as a 
reward for distinguished service. 

But how, one will ask, could the tradition 
noted above as to the origin of the fourra- 
gere, come into being, if 1t were not true: 
Here a Curator of Armor would shrug his 
shoulders, and declare that the story 1s 
vague, lacks dates, names, and place: he 
might add that if the tradition were true 








PORTRAIT 1 OO7 OF COUNT 


HENRI DE LORRAIN} HARCOUR 


SHOWING SHOULDER LACI 
it meant merely a particular application 
of the principle that shoulder cords were 
already in use as badges ot honor and that 
they were coveted by common soldiers 
even when they were about to be hanged! 
Then how again, one will insist, 
excellent a name as “fourragére’’ be used 
for the shoulder knots, if the structure in 
question had never been a forage-cord? 
Soldiers 


could sO 


Here again the answer ts simple. 
are known to devise amusing or figurative 
names for everything about them. We 
have only to think of the curious vocabu- 
lary which has grown up out of the trenches 
of the Great War to recall how true this ts 
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RECENT ACOUISITIONS Of 


l 
AMERICAN FURNITURI 


A GROUP of new additions to the col- 


shown tn the 
essions for Jul 


ol Recent ACK 


' 
represents three distinct 


Room 


in colonial furniture of the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The first 
of these is English, and is seen in the set 
of six mahogany side chairs, whose design 
as developed 
\mer- 


The period was one in 


shows the pierced, splat back 
by Chippendale and interpreted by 
ican chair makers. 
which the wealth of the colonies, increasing 
beyond expectation, was reflected in an 
elegance and extravagance of taste without 
precedent on this side of the Atlantic, when 
the changing fashions of the mother coun- 
try, then at the culmination of a period 
of great elaborateness in art and life, were 
followed with considerable zeal, particu- 
larly in the larger settlements of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The backs of these chairs 
have the bow-shaped cresting with very 
bold curves, stiles with a slight outward 
flare at their point of junction with the 
upper rail, and a splat with short concave 
curve above a long cyma, which tn its turn 
is resolved into a short cyma and a long 


concave. The carved decoration 1s elab- 


orate and finely executed, although it lacks 
found in similar Eng- 
work [he center of 


much of the quality 
lish contemporary 


cresting 1s enhanced by an elaborated 


Il motive, from which project) small 
branches of leaves. The vertical piercings 


are treated with three small rosettes, and 
above 1s filled with an 


] th 


trefoil with dependent tassel. 


Itisin the lower part of the chairs that their 
provincial origin is most obviously attested. 
\s in most colonial adaptations of Chippen- 
| the seat rails are straight and un- 
( ! 1, the legs 1 and heay 
\ t inderbraci nnecessaril 
SUrFONn? Nis lowe Dat nas non ot th 
Ice « U! b k, b floes m e up 
1 stability for w s lost in grace 


\ slight attempt at decoration has been 
Ip reminiscent of the 
Gothic taste, beneath the tront seat stile. 
\ Chipp nidale hay wh » bh 1 ver 

ppenadaie chair WhAOSe DaACK IS Very 


similar in design, is in the South Kensing- 


ton Museum. It has, however, carved 

briok legs witl ball and claw feet, 
ind no underbracing This English chair 
is dated about 1750, and 1s representative of 
Chippendale’s middle period. In addition 


he individu 


t 


to the interest of t il chairs, the 
fact of there being a set of six matched 
pieces 1S Important 

In the chest on chest, the second impor- 
tant item, is found the block-front treat- 
ment of the drawers, which seems to have 
American contribution 


art This article 


been a distinctly 
to the cabinet-maker’s 
of furniture developed from the high chest 
of drawers through the desire for a greater 
amount of drawer space than the earher 
form allowed, and for which the greater 
lightness of the latter was sacrificed The 
chest on chest was used all through New 
England, but the particular features of this 
piece—the moldings of the cornice and the 
treatment of the blocks—would suggest a 
northern, rather than a southern New 
England provenance. Fluted and reeded 
pilasters without capitals ornament the 
stiles and the cornice breaks above them. 
This cornice follows the cyma curve of the 
pediment, as do the two small drawers 
Flame and urn finials finish the 
are flush with the 


below it. 


top. The drawers 
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beaded frames about them. The blocking 
of the lower chest is of the most simple 
form, and the drawer fronts are each a 
solid prece a) | wood, the bloc ks being an 
integral part, and not applied, as in many 
cases. The line of the blocking carries 
down through the base molding and on to 
the straight bracket feet. The hardware, 
with the exception of two of the bails, 1s 
original and has never been removed. 

Phe painted chest ot pine and whitewood 
is an example of the naive form and decora- 
tion emploved in eastern Pennsylvania by 
the German settlers from the Palatinate 
along the Rhine. The peasant types ot 
s, Whose construction was 





household utens1 
of the simplest and whose painted decora- 
tion made no attempt at the sophisticated 
study found on other contemporary work, 
are here found to follow well-marked tradi- 
tions little affected by the changing 
In this chest, however, the 
maker has struck a happiness of proportion 


fashions. 


t 


and a gaiety of decoration appropriate to 


ACCESSIONS 
MEMBERSHIP. By. action of th 
Board of Trustees, the Fellowship in Per- 
petuity of the late Lieutenant Stuart 
Emmett Edgar has been transferred to 
Margaret Van Nest Storer; Hubert Schott 
and Ralph Pingryv Schott have been elected 
Fellows in Perpetuity; Miss Emeline Roach, 
a Sustaining Member; a 
nual Members. 


nd 274 persons An- 


Earty AMERICAN Portraits. Roland 
N. Moore has lent to the Museum, in 
memory of Mrs. Abraham Lansing of 
Albany, three family portraits which tor- 
mérly belonged to Mrs. Lansing. One ol 
these 1s a remarkable painting by Gilbert 
Stuart. 
voort, Ir., otf the 


It represents General Peter Ganse- 
Continental Army, 
who in 1777 successtully detended Fort 
Stanwix against the British and Indian 
forces, thus dealing against British strategs 
a blow that culminated at Saratoga. As 
a result of his expedition with General 
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its use as a bridal chest for Maria Elsa 


Bedwebern, whose name and the date 


1753 adorn its front [he two enclosures 
simulating panels in shape, bear love birds 


“affronted’”’ branches, and 
] 


between them a tulip, the most popular 


perched on 


flower for this flowery t' pe ol decoration. 


In the border are crudely drawn mermaids 


with hands joined, and at either side fowls 
and animals in various postures of move- 


ment or repose luch of the decoration 


has disappeared, but enough remains on 
the front and ends to suggest its tormer 
gaiety and charm The hardwar 
original 

These recent acquisitions, theretor 
present three currents t th n 

mein American colonial furniture maki 
the first conscious utiliz mn of English 
models, the second a definitely Amer ) 
treatment in a sophisticated tast nd the 
third a German influence of a peasant tvp 
for use In a provincial farming commun 

( () ( 

AND NOTES 
Al IN\ rn 
Sullivan in 1779 against the Indi 
State of New York appointed him Briga- 


dier-General, and he held, among other 
offices, the position of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs 

The portrait of Catherine Van $ 
wife of General Peter Gansevoort, was 
painted by Ezra Ames, an Albany artist 
who started his career as a coach painter. 
He painted quite a number of portraits 
best known being ot Governor George 
Clinton, which is now in the Capitol at 
Albany. 

The portrait of Leonard Gansevoort 
brother of Peter 
is attributed to Gilbert Stuart. It appears 


(sansevoort 


General 
to have been painted at a later date than 
that of the portrait of the General 

he portrait of General Gansevoort will 
be hung in Gallery 12, while the other two 
will be shown 1n the basement of Wing H, 
in which is exhibited furniture of their 


period 
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ACCESSIONS OF PERSIAN POTTERY [wo 
pieces of Persian pottery of unusual quality 
have been added recently to the collection 
of Near Eastern ceramics, a plate and a 
ewer, produced, as nearly as one can judge 
by the technique and the character of the 
decoration, in the eleventh century, at 
ornear Rhages. Both are striking in color, 
well potted, and decorated with a design 
so free that 1t marks them almost bevond 
question as pieces of the early period of 
Persian pottery 

Ihe plate has radiating bands of lapis 
lazuli, turquoise, and ivory color, under a 
thick waxy glaze enriched by a surface 
pattern in brown lustre (only slightly lus- 
trous, unfortunatel of palmettes and 
small irregular reserves enclosing arabesque 
and bird motives [he extraordinary color 
is perhaps the chief beauty of the plate, 
and even on the reverse side there ts a fine 
blue glaze that resembles the Imperial 
Sung of the Chinese 1n its depth and rich- 
ness 

With the ewer, the form challenges atten- 
tion, although the same fine color has been 
admirably used in bands. It is round of 
body, ribbed vertically, with a graceful 
handle and long pointed spout suggesting 
by virtue of two eye-like ornaments on 
either side, a grotesque animal head. 
There exist bronze ewers almost identical 
with this—another instance, and an early 
one, of the manner in which the fictile 
arts are invariably related to and often 
dependent on contemporaneous metalwork. 

here is an especial interest in these 
Persian pieces; for the makers were evi- 
dently more concerned with the problems 
of form and color than with the decoration, 
a fact which in itself would argue for their 
early date. In succeeding centuries, a 
growing fondness for ornament led _ ulti- 
mately to complicated patterns that were 
without meaning or beauty. Happily, 
these pieces have that quality to be found 
in all really beautiful things—simplicity. 


PRINTS BY SEYMOUR HADEN ON EXHIBI- 
TION. The etchings and drawings by 
Sevmour Haden from the Harris Brisbane 
Dick Collection, about two hundred and 
fifty in number, have been on view in the 


galleries of the Department of Prints since 
July 1, and will remain until the fall. The 
prints are arranged chronologically, begin- 
ning with those in the north gallery, so that 
the visitor who ts interested 1n the artist’s 
development may see it illustrated. 

Phe collection contains many interesting 
proofs, touched counterproofs, and_ trial 
proofs, a number of water-color sketches, 
and several states not recorded in Harring- 


ton’s Catalogue. 


Japanese Prints. In Room Hit a 
collection of Japanese prints by Utamaro 
has taken the place of the Chinese paintings 
formerly exhibited there. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
\mong the paintings recently hung in the 
paintings galleries are William A. Coffin’s 
\ December Night, in Gallery 13, and the 
Portrait of M. Gueymard in the Role of 
Robert le Diable by Gustave Courbet, the 
eift of Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, 
in Gallery 21. In Gallery 21, also, have 
been placed the following pictures from the 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac D. Fletcher Collection: 
The Bohemians, Ville d’Avray—Wooded 
Banks of the Pool with a Woman Gathering 
Fagots, and Two Menin a Skiff, by Corot; 
A Clearing in the Forest and Woodland 
Pool and Figure, by Diaz; Autumn, by 
Jean Frangois Millet; Going to Market, 
by Troyon; Banks of the Oise, Early 
Morning, by Daubigny; and Fontainebleau 
by Rousseau; while in the adjoining room, 
Gallery 24, five more of the same collection 
are now to be found, as follows: Mlle. 
Charlotte du Val d’Ognes, by Jacques 
Louis David; Madame Favart, by Drouais; 
Young Woman Knitting by Chardin; 
Glebe Farm with a View of Langham 
Church, by Constable; and Landscape with 
Figures by George Morland. The Head 
of Christ, by Rembrandt, and the Portrait 
of a Man, by Rubens, also in the Fletcher 
Collection, are placed in Galleries 26 and 27 
respectively. 


AWARD OF PRIZES FOR TEXTILE DESIGNS. 
rhe result of the competition under the 
joint auspices of the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Museum, in which prizes 
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were offered for designs for printed textiles 
based upon four spring wild flowers—the 
spring beauty, Dutchman’s breeches, rue 
anemone, and bloodroot—was full of in- 
terest, though the designs submitted did 
not reach so high a standard as had been 
hoped. For this reason the two first prizes 
of $50 each were withdrawn [he remain- 
ing SIX prizes were awarded as follows: 
Marjory F. King and Katherine S. Lamb, 
$25 each; Ethelyn C. Stewart and Dorothy 
Asburv, $15 each; Amy Stevenson and G. 
Marie Le Prince, $10 each. Each con- 
testant was judged upon her entire set ot 
four drawings rather than upon the individ- 
ual excellence of each design 


AN ENTERTAINMENT BY THE MONITORS. 
An important factor in the success of the 
Saturday and Sunday Story-Hours given by 
Miss Chandler during the past two seasons 
has been a group of volunteer monitors, 
bovs and girls from four to sixteen, who 
have performed various duties connected 


with publicity, hospitality, and order. 
Known as pages, squires, and knights, they 
form a feudal order of the Museum that 
is second to no older or more distinguished 
bedy in loyalty or enthusiasm, or in fa- 
miliarity with the Museum collections 
within the limitations of their years 

On the afternoon of June 10, this little 
group presented one of the stories—A 
Chinese Rip Van Winkle—in_ dramatic 
form, and several tableaux of picture people 
in the Museum galleries, to an audience 
consisting of the parents of the children, 


he Presi- 


some members of the staff, and t 
dent of the Museum and Mrs. di 
Delightful both in its spontaneity and in 
the seriousness with which the small 


Forest 


plavers performed their several parts, the 
entertainment was also a revelation of the 
extent to which the Museum is becoming 
to them a real possession. Miss May de 
Forest and Mrs. Henry L. de Forest by 


their piano selections gave pleasure to th 
monitors and their audience alike. 





TABLEAU REPRESENTING A MUSEUM POSTER 


BY FLORENCH 


WYMAN IVINS 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JUNE, IQI9O 
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| rn. slide 170 Ame » silver 
ranklill T (5 ( I | H sH 
< ris (00) ¢ n es Cyl \irs H i Dic ( 
IN I N 
Prints (4 nes G f Mrs. Thomas A 
Dorgan 
" | ster vy Eli Harve Id (a | 1) \ S ‘ 
Cloth « old, piece of damask, embroid- 
Study Roon eX ered satin, and brocades (9), princip 
es Italian, XVI-AVII cer Purchase 
Bedspreads (2), Italian, NIX cent Gift of Robert M. Parmelee 
Woven fabric cop rom design early 
vall-paper, | sh, modern Gift of Dr. Artt pee 
: ' be pie\ 
\ | ND 1 NI- ric cnes Pennsylvani | 175 
i chest on chest, Rhode Island, and 
chairs (6), middle of NVIII cent. . Purchase 
*Porch from Bristol House, New Haven, 
Conn., 1500 Gift of Cass Gilbert 


LOCATION OBJEC] SOL RCI 


Floor Il, Room 6 lapestry, Quack Doctor and the Peep 


Show, by Frangois Boucher, French, 
XVIII cent Lent by Jules S. Bache 
Pieces of lace (20), principally European 
XVI-XVIII cer Lent by Mrs. George | 
Bliss 
Flounces (2) and pieces of lace (3), Flem- 
ish, Frenct nd italian, AVI-AVIII 
cent Lent by Mrs. George Blu- 
mentha 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
fRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 
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LOCATION OBJECT SOURCE 


(Floor Il, Room 6 lounce, needlepoint lace, French, late 
XVII cent.; tapestry, Wisdom, Flemish 
Brussels), late XVII cent.; tapestry, 
lriumph, French, late XVII cent Lent by Hon. W. A. Clark 


‘Silver tumbler, maker, Philip Goelet, 
New York, Freeman 1731. . Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear 


vater 
Beauvais tapestries (2), French, AVII 
cent Lent by Lewis L. Clark 
lapestrv, [he Dancing Lesson, by Fran 
cois Boucher, French, XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. William Bay- 
ird Cutt 


Pieces of lace 10 European, XV] 
XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. Harris Fahne 


stock 
lapestries (3), Flemish, XVII cent Lent by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
lames 


Pieces of lace 22 kuropean, XV] 
XVIIE cent Lent by Mr |. Pierpont 


Lace flounces (4), scarf, strip, and piece o 
lace, Italian, French, and Flemist 
early XVI1l—early XIX cent ent by Mrs. Herbert | 
Satterlee 
Beauvais tapestries (3), by Berain, Frenct 


te XVII cent Lent by Mortimer Schifl 


Embroidered band, XVI cent.; strip 


drawnwork, XVIII cent Italian; strip 

of Point d’Argentan la Frenct 

XVIII cent nt by Miss” Gert 
Thirteenth Egyptian Bust of royal statue in quartz, Egyptian 
Room early Ptolemak period ent by Grer t nda 

) N 3 = — 

DONORS OF BOOKS 

THE LIBRARY 

tdward D. Adams Charles Knapp 
John W. Beatty F. Lair-Dubreui 
tdward D. Bettens Dr. Eugenio Sanchez de Fuentos y Pelaez 
Claudius Cote Salmagundi Club 


Arthur Sambon 


*Not vet placed on Exhibition. 
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The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re- 


\ set of all handbooks published for general 
listribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 


t 


Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 


the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 





to Annua bers; their families are included 
in the in » any ¢ and 
whens eT their subscriptions in the ag sregate 
m nt to S1.o00 thev shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of t Corporation. For further particulars, 

lress the Secretary 

ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. to 6 
M. (Sunday from 1 M.toOP.M Saturday 


On Monday and Friday an admissi 
' 





| except memb 
1olders of complimentary tickets 


Children under seven years of age are not 


admitted unless accompanied by an adu 
4 ] tt 7 | \ ry) 
Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
t t1 rT t th ' | ‘ ) . iF} 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
| 1 ' j 


members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 


Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 


see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary An 
appointment should preferably be m 

| his service 1s free to members and to teachers 


in the public schools of New York ( itv, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with a minimum charge of one 
dollar an hour. 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


For special privileges extended to teachers 








i = , 
Yupils, and art s S 1 for use of t Li- 
tern s s, and Museum collections, see sp 
le let 
Requests for permits to copv and to phot 
graph in the Museum should bs res to 
t » Secretary No pern S T Ssal lor 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras Permits are issue I days except 
S rdav nnn ni e egal holi- 
days Fort rtnerl orl n, see Speci 1 |e et 
PUBLICATIONS 
CATALO Sp shed by the Museum and 
Pu I tA Ss ol Ode S be Oo c 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
1 by other photographers re on sale at the 
h Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 


Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 


\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 


12 M. toa half hour before closing time 








